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December 16^ 1968 


Note for the I'co^rd 


Mro Dan Ellsberg of PeVND met uith a number cf Department officers on 
December 12 to discuss "some lessons of Vietnam/' ^Ir. Ellsberg, vjho 
mice \vorked for the Office of International Security Affairs in the 
Department of Defense and later spent some two years in various 
advisory roles in Vietnam, is currently doing a historical study of 
Anierican i.n\n>l ve’.'ier*t in Viet.u'im leased on ofCici.al i.ecoids. In lii..» 
presentation (o the small g.iau'p of DL'i^ir tmen t oJ.ricn'VS, lu* emi-has ixed 
tvjo conclusions ol hi.s s.tudy; (1) Aiis.'i'iciin mi.li.taiy and civil i.«\n 
officials at all levels have "failed to learn from experience" in 
coning with the problems of Vietnam; and (2) for years official U*S. 
reporting on Vietnam has been in large part erroneous and systematically 
and soTuetimes deliberately biased. Most of the discussion following 
Mr. Ellsberg’s opening presentation centered on the degree of ciccuracy 
and balance' of tliese judgments and tho.i.r implications. 


Unleanc'd j jumu-« Oiu' of Mr. Ill 1 she in',’s two main points was. tiiat 
Americams have iu>t been al)!*.' to pi.'ofil: fionn tlie.ir own experience*, in 
Vietnam; lessons "had to be Icarncxl ovcir and over* agai.n because' t.iicrc 
has not been an effeeti^ve "orgaaiizatiohal memory" to record them or 
an efficient way to transmit tlTcmo His illustrations ranged from the. 
smallest local operations of military units to larger political 
decis ions o 

Although several of the officers present questioned whether the per¬ 
formance was as bad as MUo Ellsberg pictured it, there was consensus 
that the problem of learning, and transferring learned experience, was 
particularly acute in Vietnamo 

In the. course' of the discussi(>n, Mr. I'dlslx'rg, or otlicrs .sugg.ested a 
nuu'!).'r of possiM,' re i.'.on:; Tor lit i m : (I) lit-' f.ltt'f •••• iit.lc-'-l liic 

viiLttal nl'.'t.'iti'.', fi'l.tl:: v-'ly a p.'.t’t 1 n;', of ttnirial ttr .-tc-.i-l-'mi c, 

cxperL;' -tit Via'I ii.:'itt; Lh-^ r.tii iAl I tifiittvef in ntUil.-n y nit-l c J.vi I 
pcrsoniKtl; tlic lack oi aclequaLc Lrninin;- prograni;; fior nc.w miliCary and 
civilian officers sent to the field (with tlie result that most had to 
rediscover directly what their predecessors already knew); and 
inadequate or tendentious reporting both laterally (to units facing, 
comparable problems) and vertically (to higher military and civilian 
echelons). 


The last point -- that reports from Vietnam 
r'crr''''a'lr .>03 1 from tin.-' beginning” systematically and som.etimc-s consciously 
slanted to rcrioct. the expectations of superiors rather than "rcalj.ty” 
wa.s Mr. El 1 .-■.her;.’, ' i' .second and more controvcr.sj al tlicine. In loolin;;; over 
the record, he r.aid, lie '/as .stmek not only by th-.', accnmul ation ol: error.s 
but by the fact that th.c. er.’.'ors v/c.rc overvdic.lmi.ngly in O'ae diiCCC.I.ou. 
there seemed alniost a ''conspiri’.cy of optimism' j.n reporting situations in 
Vietnam and es tivaating pr----eable dove iopiucnts * .‘i i i-aovie.a no drd i.ct c.pa.io 
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higher officials in Washington from criticism, he said that on a number 
of occasions these officials simply did not have ’'accurate" information 
on v:hich to base rcal is t i .c po Iic ic.-s. o 

Mr. Ellsbcrg drew most of his illustrations from the military, but he 
said that to a varying extent the pattern of incomplete or tendentious 
or even "deliberately.false" reporting also characterized civilian 
officials and agencies operating in Vietnam. In the case of the military, 
he mentioned or alluded to severe sanctions imposed on officers who 
violated the norms of "optimism" in reporting a situation or assessing 
programs. 

He had a fc'.w favoral)le ri'iuarlxs, In contrast , on tlic work of sohio Fc^reign 
Service orficers in tlie field and for INlv; and he noLed that the national 
estimates were p,enerally more bal.inced, and in retrospect more accurate, 
tluin most other tyiw'S of documentJ'.. But "who paid any attention to tlicm?" 

Discussion. The discussion stimulated or provoked by Hr. Ellsberg's 
remarks ranged widely, but returned repeatedly to three main questions; 

(1) Hov7 accurate v/as the picture sketched by the speaker? Mr. Ellsberg's 
general point that the "realities" of Vietnam were not properly reported 
or assessed wxas not seriously disputed. But some of the officers present 
v 7 ondered v 7 hether he had not overstated the case, especially in his analysis 
of the '^reasons" for erroneous or biased reporting. Mr. Ellsberg 
emphasized the limitations of reporting "througli channels" by people v7ho 
were operationally responsilMc for the matters being reported or 
evaluated; and he stressed tlio "corruption" inherent in a system tliat 
tended to punish objective reporting in a "deteriorating" situationo 
Others in the gi'oup suggostc'.d that some other factors might also be 
important in explaining the communication failures of the Vietnam case -- 
including, for example, "normal and honest" differences in perception 

and opinions and a strain of optimism characteristic of American culturco 

(2) How unique is the Vietnam pattern? According to Mr. Ellsberg, the 
limitations oE "official" reporting through a "chain of conimand" are 
probably not uniqiu' to the Vi('tnam case; tlioy arr^ ]n:ohnbly characteristic 
of htiiS'aticra(■ i(' hehavi.oi; y;en('rally hut: liave l^oen highlighted by L'ae. 
particular history of the Vietnam experience, which has revealed more 
clearly and dramatically than is usual in foreign policy the gap between 
official perceptions and reality. Some officers in the group w'orc 
inclined to agree with this observation; others V7ere wary of generalizing 
beyond the immediate case. 

(3) What are some implications? Mr. Ellsberg's comments prompted several 
of his listeners to ask about possible v.^ays of improving the quality of 
information required for policy and operations. Mr. Ellsberg himself 
stressed the importance of scpa.ratirig operations and aTialysis -- in 
contrast to much current practice in military and civilian agencies. He 
and others noted also the value of non-official sources of information and 
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they conflicted nlth officlnl versions of the 

c:«rrc^’rc^:nrc’r?inr;ced";;rro-i-o™ent; ngenciec solfoncd fro., the s.n.c 
defects ns off icial conuuuaicatj.ons. 


The meetinr., '' ^'I'l'seciucnt 

pessiml.''.l.ic aol (>. 


siii.'il Ic'i* lunclici>n sosslcinj 
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